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Oriental Students in College Life 

It has been noted again and again 
that students from the Far East in our 
American universities are quite able, in 
the matter of scholarship, to hold their 
own against all comers. Frequent 
references have been made of late to 
the great schemes for higher education 
that are being projected in China, Japan 
and India, and competent judges see no 
reason to doubt that the achievements 
of these new institutions in a very short 
time will be quite on a level with those 
of the West. Lately, in Association 
work in the colleges of the United States 
and Canada, Christian Orientals have 
taken a leading part. Their viewpoint 
is valuable, and their earnestness and 
efficiency have left nothing to be de- 
sired. One Bible study chairman has 
recently reported that one of the most 
interested and capable leaders is a 
Chinese student. They have served as 
officers and on committees again and 
again in Association work. In college 
life, also, our friends from the East are 
in many instances taking a prominent 
place. A remarkable instance of this is 
recorded in the Boston Herald, of Janu- 
ary 18: “Yoneo Arai, a Japanese stu- 
dent in the sophomoré class at Harvard, 
is the first foreign student within the 
memory of the present generation to 
qualify for the position of manager to 
one of the athletic teams. He was ap- 
proved as second assistant manager to 
the baseball team by the student council, 
and will undoubtedly be approved by 
the athletic committee at its meeting to- 
night. Arai prepared for college at St. 
George’s school, Newport. He will be- 
come manager of the nine in his senior 
year. Several American students tried 
for the position, but Arai proved the 
most capable of all the candidates.” 


Community Helpfulness of Preparatory Schools 


One of the most significant tendencies 
of the work of the Christian Associa- 
tions in preparatory schools is that 
toward generous helpfulness to needy 
people in the community. Sometimes 
this is work for poor families, for re- 
cent immigrants, and most often for the 
boys of the town. In the usual school 
community the boys of the town see 
much of the boisterous, unrestrained 
ebullitions of the few thoughtless, 
selfish students, and little of the high 
moral purpose and spiritual earnestness 
of the Christian school leaders. This 
condition is the more regrettable be- 
cause of the curious desire of boys to 
appear worse than they are—a type of 
“Phariseeism turned wrong-side out.” 
There is a noticeable desire to change 
this condition of affairs. At Andover 
one group of boys makes a weekly visit 
to the neighboring city of Lawrence to 
teach English to foreign boys and men; 
part of the choir goes every Sunday 
morning to sing at a religious service 
at the municipal jail; others have been 
helping the city missionary and the city 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
their club work with boys. At Hotch- 
kiss a club for boys in a neighboring 
mining village or Ore Hill was started 
a few months ago. At first this in- 
cluded Sunday-school attendance at the 
little village schoolhouse, with games, 
concerts and entertainments on occa- 
sional week nights. A small club-house 
is now a probability. Most schools now 
make collections of misfit or outgrown 
clothing and of magazines and books, 
all of which go to needy fields, all the 
way from great city settlements to the 
fishermen of Labrador. From Peddie 
Institute, in New Jersey, and other 
schools, mature boys go out to near- 
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by villages to hold Sunday-schools and 
chapel services. One of the best results 
of such work is the means it offers of 
interesting many boys who might not 
be interested in the regular activities of 
the Christian Association within the 
school. 


The British Student Movement 


The Christian students of England 
are thinking much at this time along 
lines suggested by the conference on the 
social problem held last Easter at Mat- 
lock. Many of us in America have 
read the little pamphlet entitled “Dis- 
cipleship and the Social Problem’’—men- 
tioned in THe INTERCOLLEGIAN in Oc- 
tober—that indicates the temper of that 
gathering. The simple clause, “We are 
the Social Problem,” has become full of 
meaning since that time, and men and 
women are thinking more and more of 
what we might call the individual solu- 
tion of social evils. This does not mean 
that they have forgotten that it is a 
“corporate message,” this message of 
social salvation; but it does mean that 
each one must realize that he himself is 
included every time in the corporate 
body. * * * In The Student Move- 
ment, the organ of the British Move- 
ment, there is published in January a 
remarkable article by Prof. S. K. Rudra, 
principal of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, 
entitled “Christ and Modern India.” 
The passion for a united and indepen- 
dent India is expressed with a sanity 
that compels conviction. Such a nation 
must be founded upon a religious faith. 
Idolatry and caste put Hinduism out of 
the question, and orthodox Mohammed- 
anism can never go hand in hand with 
progress. We expect that the conclu- 
sion is that Christ can prove sufficient; 
but we are not prepared for the clear 
logic, coupled with eloquent pleading, 
that make us see why this is so. * * * 
In this same number appears the fourth 
of the Bible readings on the Synoptic 
Gospels given by Canon Henry Scott 
Holland. These present a series very 
interesting and very suggestive. They 
are in easy, conversational style; one 
would conclude that they are a steno- 
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graphic report of the lectures, and the 
thought is clearly expressed through- 
out. This series represents the con- 
suming interest in the character of the 
Master that is holding students in these 
days. 


Reporting Rochester 


Those who had the privilege of at- 
tending the Rochester Convention have 
been given many opportunities to pass 
on to others their experiences. The 
representation at the Convention cov- 
ered a very wide area, and now the 
delegates have gone back, spreading the 
spirit that dominated that gathering. In 
many institutions the president has called 
together the student body to listen to 
the report of the delegates. In many 
cases chapel hours have been given over 
for this purpose, but in some instances 
a special meeting has been called at a 
special time. The colleges, both stu- 
dent body and faculty, generously stood 
behind their representatives in securing 
funds for the sending of delegates, and 
in many cases it was shown that stu- 
dents and professors regarded the Con- 
vention as a college question, and not 
as interesting solely any particular stu- 
dent organization, however praiseworthy 
its object. The needs of our brothers 
in other lands have taken strong hold 
upon all educated men and women in 
America today. Now that the dele- 
gates have returned, it has been in 
many cases thought only proper that 
they should make their reports to the 
whole college as its official representa. 
tives. This report has in every case 
heard from stimulated a fresh interest 
in world-problems and prompted many 
to enter groups to thoroughly study 
some of the great battlefields of re- 
ligions 


Are We Attaining Our Object? 


The work of the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association is far from 
perfect even where most successful. 
Yet it is gratifying when those in a 
position to judge heartily endorse the 
spirit and method of the work. These 
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are the words of Dr. Matheson, of the 
Georgia Institute of Technology, speak- 
ing of Association work in that institu- 
tion: “Il feel that 1 cannot express too 
strongly my approval of the work the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is 
doing here among the students. Its in- 
fluence is poweriul, and it must be vital 
for it to maintain the hold it has on the 
student body. It is my opinion that no 
organization here is doing so much for 
the general welfare of the school; and 
when it is borne in mind that the work 
of the Association is the only work of 
a Christian character in behalf of the 
students, | consider it essential to the 
life of the school and the development 
of the students. Two hundred and fifty 
men enrolled in voluntary bible study 
was a thing unheard of five years 
ago, and yet under the influence of the 
Association it is a unique feature of the 
college life today; and the strong, 
clean, virile life it is engendering among 
the students is contributing strongly to 
a high moral standard. I rejoice in the 
prosperity of the work here, and gladly 
contribute to its success in every way 
possible.” 


Service} 

The following appeared in December 
as an editorial in the Pennsylvanian, 
the daily paper of the University of 
Pennsylvania: ““The German _ uni- 
versities stand for scholarship; the 
English universities stand for culture; 
the American universities stand for 
service,’ said Professor Laird in closing 
his week as chapel speaker yesterday 
morning. It was not a difficult matter 
to believe him. The dim old chapel, 
the worn, old benches (too little so of 
recent days), the light flickering over 
the portraits of Pennsylvania men whose 
lives were lives of service, and whose 
portraits are inspirations to service, 
flashed into the hearts of those who 
listened to the resolve that Pennsyl- 
vania’s men of today would sustain 
their university’s reputation for service. 
Such a resolve has its own satisfaction. 
It prompts a self-questioning. Am I 
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living a life of service? Am I fitting 
myself, for a life of service? Such 
questions as these are good for a man. 
They go far towards clearing up the 
little troubles that even the ‘care-free 
student’ sometimes feels. They start 
him out on the day’s journey with some- 
thing resolved. Lives of humble service 
have as great a call to immortality as 
have lives of great achievement. This 
is a comfort. All of us can serve. 
Few of us can achieve.” 


The Verdict of the Faculty 


At Purdue University the faculty has 
taken a remarkable interest in the work 
of the Christian Association. Over the 
whole student field of America the As- 
sociation Owes a great debt to faculty 
men. Some have served as sympathetic 
councillors in advisory committees ; some 
have given special attention to the work 
of Bible study, and have helped to de- 
velop a policy of expansion from year 
to year; some have given much valuable 
time to the training of leaders; some, 
with their families, have aided gener- 
ously in promoting a wholesome social 
life; some have freely given their 
services in the promotion of the foreign 
work of the Association; and there are 
many individual professors who are 
known far and wide for their deep sym- 
pathy with the personal problems of 
students and their ability to lead needy 
men to a clearer light. One of the 
Association leaders from Purdue writes: 
“One of the most encouraging features 
of this year’s Association activities is 
the willing co-operation of faculty men.” 
An instance of the practical way in 
which they have supported the work is 
the manner in which they have helped 
in the raising of the budget. A mem- 
ber of the faculty under the direction 
of the Advisory Committee made the 
canvass among the professors, and 
their subscriptions amounted to $100 
more than was estimated as a fair con- 
tribution to expect from the teaching 


staff. 








THE DISCOVERY 





OF GOD 


By Edward I. Bosworth, D. D. 


An Address Delivered at the Student Volunteer Convention, Rochester, January 2, 1910 


ESUS said: “Go unto my brothers 

and say to them, I ascend unto my 

Father and your Father, and my God 
and your God.” 

The most precious possession of the 
human race is Jesus Christ, with His 
sure sense of the Heavenly Father and 
His power to develop this sense in any 
man of any age who without reserve 
yields himself to the ever-present in- 
fluence of Jesus Christ. This state- 
ment is true because the deepest need 
of the soul of man is its need of God, 
and yet God is not at all the most con- 
spicuous fact in personal experience. 
The deepest need of the soul of man 
is its need of God. The soul may 
for a time disguise this need with self- 
indulgence; it may not be immediately 
apparent to coarse natures; but it is 
a need that persists through generation 
after generation of human history, and 
it is a need that finally reveals itself 
When a 
man comes to his real self he finds him- 
When the prodigal 
son came to himself he found himself 


in the soul of every man. 
self needing God. 


saying, “I will arise and go to my 
father.” 

And yet the presence of God is by 
no means at first the most evident fact 
of personal experience. This is noth- 
ing against the reality of the presence 
of God. The air that we breathe is of 
vital importance to us, and yet it is by 
no means the most conspicuous feature 
In these 
last days of scientific discovery it be- 


of our personal environment. 


comes more and more evident that the 
most potent unseen physical forces are 


those least conspicuous at first in the 
experience of men. It is a good thing 
that the presence of the Almighty 
God is not too conspicuous a feature of 
personal experience, because there is 
always a great danger when a strong 
personality associates with a weak, frail 
personality. A strong, forceful father 
may so overpower the frail personality 
of his child and so force upon it his 
own strong convictions that he will 
leave no chance for initiative in the 
child, and, therefore, produce a- result 
which has no special value as character. 

But because God is not at first the 
most conspicuous feature of personal 
experience we may find it difficult to 
form a distinct conception of Him. We 
say that He is a personal God, but 
we are obliged to confess that we 
scarcely know what we mean by say- 
ing that He is a personal God. We do 
not think of Him as an infinitely en- 
larged human personality. We think 
rather of human personality as person- 
ality in the embryo and the Infinite God 
as being perfectly developed person- 
ality, but how to picture perfectly de- 
veloped personality to ourselves we 
scarcely know. Indeed, we scarcely see 
how to define personality even in the 
embryonic form in which we find it in 
ourselves, because we realize that even 
in our rudimentary personalities there 
are unexplored depths 
which we do not understand; and so if 
we were to be honest with ourselves we 
should confess to one another that 
many times our instinctive cry after 
God is an undefined, somewhat vague 


subconscious 


- 
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longing for something vast and stable 
that shall be able to respond to us 
with unfailing sympathy and sure 
guidance. | sometimes am awakened 
in the night by a little voice by my 
bedside that says, “Hand, hand!” It 
is the voice of my baby girl, and it 
means that she wishes me to reach over 
into her little bed and take her little 
hand in mine and let her know that she 
is not alone in the darkness of the night 
time. Sometimes when our infantile 
souls put up their cry to God they have 
not even the meager vocabulary of a 


What am |? 


little child. 


An infant in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry. 


And so | say it is true that the most 
precious possession of the human race 
is Jesus Christ, with His sure sense of 
Father and with His 
power to develop this sense in the soul 


the Heavenly 


of anv man in any age who without re- 
serve yields himself to the ever-present 
influence of Jesus Christ as Lord. 

The presence of God is all about us. 
We dream sometimes of an age to come 
when He will be nearer to us than He 
is now. You remember the experience 
of Richard Watson Gilder, who has 
so recently passed over into the other 
form of existence, when he and his 
friends were camping among the pine 
trees one summer and talked late into 
the night about the future of humanity, 
the way to know God, and the time 
to come when men should see face to 
face the loving Father; and then as 
they turned to sleep, with his poet's 
imagination, he conceived the pine 
branches above their tents to be whis- 
pering among themselves about what 
they had heard these men talking of, 
and saying to each other: 


Heard’st thou these wanderers dreaming of a 
time 

When man more near the Eternal One shall 
climb? 

How like the new-born babe, that cannot tell 


The mother’s arm that wraps it warm and 
] 


well. 
Jesus Christ felt sure that He could 
gather all men about Himself and give 
them sense of the presence of the 
Heavenly [ather. In the words of 
Jesus which we read at the beginning, 
it is as though He put His arm around 
a brother man and said, “I ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, unto my 
God and your God. No man knoweth 
the TIather save the Son and he to 
whom the Son willeth to reveal Him. 
Come unto me, come unto me all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest’”—the only rest that 
the soul can call peaceful rest, the rest 
of Jesus Christ in the fatherhood of 
God. 
Jesus gave one fundamental direction 
Out of His 
own experience and with the authority 


for the discovery of God. 


of His own unique experience He said, 
“Have faith in God.” This is not an ap- 
peal to lay aside reason. The small boy 
in Sunday-school was wrong when he 
told his teacher that faith consisted in 
believing something you know is not 
true. It is, rather, an appeal to reason. 
There are certain reasons for believing 
that there is a God. They do not prove 
that there is a God, but they create 
such a probability as lays upon every 
man an absolute obligation to accept the 
theory of the evidence of God as the 
working hypothesis of his life and to 
begin to act as if there were a God. 
Faith is the scientific venture in action 
by which a man seeks to transform a 
reasonable probability, or something re- 
ported as fact by another person, into 
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a practical certainty of his own per- 
sonal experience. 

My pastor is fond of saying that if 
a man would become conscious of the 
presence of any unseen physical force 
in his environment he must adjust him- 
elf to the nature of that unseen force 
1 


and it will The air about 


us is full of electricity, but we do not 


answer him. 


sense its presence; but if there should 
come into this room a man able to ad- 
just himself to the nature of this un- 
seen physical force, it would soon 
answer him, and he would have in his 
own personal experience some convinc- 
ing proof of the truth of his theory. 
What is the nature of God and how 
shall a man adjust himself to the 
nature of God in such a way as to se- 
cure an answer, to find something in 
his own personal experience that he may 
reasonably accept as corroboration of 
the working life? 
Jesus’ teaching at this point is explicit. 


hypothesis of his 


Jesus says that God is a father, and if 
a man will adjust himself to the nature 
of an unseen father he must simply act 
like a son. 
Specifically, if he would act like a 
son, first of all he must obey Him. 
Years ago, in London, I heard Dr. Fair- 
bairn say that there is in all fatherhood 
an element of sovereignty, and that the 
fatherhood which has not as one of its 
elements sovereignty is no true father- 
hood. A son ought to obey the father, 
That means that a man shall be ready 
to do anything, at any cost, which he 
believes to be the will of God. This 
was the path along which Jesus walked 
when He found God. He obeyed Him 
in the daily life. “I do 
always those things which please Him.” 


region of 


He obeyed Him in the great emergency 
of Gethsemane and Calvary. “Not my 
will, but Thy will be done.” He pre- 
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scribed this to His brother men as the 
way in which they must walk if they 
would find God. He said, “If any man 
willeth to do His will, he shall know of 
my teaching about the fatherhood of 
God, whether I speak of myself or 
whether it be a true message from the 
depths of the heart of God.” 

Is your sense of God growing dim? 
If it is, question yourself at this point. 
Is there any duty rising before you in 
the wakeful hour of the night which 
you find yourself unready to do? Is 
there any subject you shrink from in- 
vestigating for fear that such investiga- 
tion might reveal a duty that would at 
first seem to you unwelcome? Is there 
in your life any selfish habit to which 
you cling? If so, that must make in 
your experience an ever more dimming 
sense of the presence of the Heavenly 
Father. 

In process of acting like a son it is 
necessary that a man should speak to 
his father. A son ought to speak to his 
father. That is, he ought to pray. So 
Jesus found God. He came out of 
eternity, as Bishop Lloyd said yester- 
day, a great praying soul. He prayed 
as He came up out of the baptismal 
waters. He 
night. He prayed in the garden of 
Gethsemane. 


prayed sometimes all 
He prayed on the cross. 
The last glimpse that His disciples had 
of Him as a cloud received him out of 
their sight He was praying with out- 
stretched hands of blessing over them, 
and He disappeared in eternity, where 
He ever lives to make intercession for 
us. The great praying soul that came 
out of eternity and passed before our 
vision disappeared into eternity again 
praying, praying, praying evermore. It 


is this that He prescribes to His 


brother men as the way of finding God. 
“Enter into thine inner chamber, and 
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when thou hast shut the door pray to 

thy Father.” 

Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and spirit 
with spirit can meet. 


Closer is He than breathing, nearer than hands 
or feet. 


Is our sense of God growing dim? 
Then we need to question ourselves at 
this point. How about the prayer life? 
Are there a few moments at least of 
spiritual high tide—anyway, even two or 
three days—when you find yourself, 
with large sense of the reality of the 
transaction, reaching out in spirit to 
touch the spirit of the living God? Do 
doubts about the availability of prayer 
sometimes paralyze your prayer life? 
Do you fail sometimes to find your- 
self convinced of the fact that the mind 
of God is so related to the mind of a 
man that God can put a thought into 
the mind of a man, and by means of 
putting a thought into the mind of a 
man make provision for the answer of 
almost all the prayers that we _ shall 
ever have occasion to present before 
our Heavenly Father? 

When I was a senior in college | 
roomed in old North College, on the 
Yale campus. There was one room in 
that building of historic spiritual sig- 
nificance, to which we conducted our 
visitors as one of the points of interest 
on the campus. It was a room in which 
a man had discovered God. When 
Horace Bushnell was a tutor in Yale 
and a great revival passed over the 
students, he and his body of students 
were untouched by it, until finally in 
that room he made the discovery of 
God; and years afterwards he came 
back to the Yale College chapel and 
described the experience to the students 
in the chapel in a sermon which all of us 
would do well to read—his sermon on 
“The Dissolving of Doubts.” He de- 


scribes the situation into which he had 
come, in which. it seemed to him finally 
that he believed almost nothing, and 
“Finally, 
pacing my chamber, there arose sud- 
denly the question, Is there, then, no 
truth that I do believe? Yes, there is 
this one, now that I think of it. There 
is a distinction of right and wrong that 
[ never doubted, and I see not how 
I can. 


then he uses these words: 


I am even quite sure of it. 
Then forthwith starts up the ques- 
tion”—the first point that I made a mo- 
ment ago—‘‘then forthwith starts up the 
question, Have I, then, ever taken the 
principle of right for my law? I have 
done right things as men speak. Have 
1 ever thrown my life out on the 
principle to become all that it requires 
of me? No, I have not; consciously I 
have not. Ah, then, here is something 
for me to do. No matter what be- 
comes of my questions. Nothing ought 
to become of them if I cannot take a 
first principle so evidently true and live 
in it. The very suggestion seems to be 
a kind of revelation. It is even a re- 
lief to feel the conviction it brings. 
Here, then, will I begin. If there is a 
God,’as I rather hope there is and very 
dimly believe, He is a right God. If I 
have lost Him in wrong, perhaps | 
shall find Him in right. Will He not 
help me, or perchance even be dis- 
covered to nie? Now the decisive mo- 
ment is come. He drops on his 
knees, and there he prays to the dim 
God, dimly felt, confessing the dimness 
for honesty’s sake, and asking help that 
he may begin a right life. He bows 
himself upon it as he prays, choosing 
it to be henceforth his unalterable, 
eternal endeavor. It is an awfully dark 
prayer in the look of it, but the truest 
and best he can make—the better and 


the more true that he puts no orthodox 
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colors on it. The prayer and the vow 
are so profoundly meant that his soul 
is borne up into God’s presence, as it 
were, by some unseen chariot, and per- 
mitted to see the opening of heaven 
even sooner than he opens his eyes. 
It is the morning, as it were, of a new 
eternity. All troublesome doubt of 
God’s reality is gone, for he has found 
Him. A being so profoundly felt must 
inevitably be.” He made this discovery 
of God through obedience and prayer. 
If a man would act like a son and so 
adjust himself to the nature of the 
Heavenly Father, he must act like a 
son by treating all men as his brothers. 
He must agree with God in God’s feel- 
The best 


way to get at a father’s heart is to be 


ing about His other children. 
good to his children. So Jesus found 
God. He was the most brotherly man 
that ever walked the earth. He pre- 
scribed this method to His brother men, 
if they would find God. He means that 
they shall adopt, as the fundamental 
policy of their lives, the unalterable en- 
deavor to secure for all men such a 
fair chance at all good things as a man 
would wish his brother to have. It 
means that He shall come, in the con- 
crete, to the individuals near him and 
share with them something that he 
values and that they need; that he shall 
look out upon all the circle of his 
human relationships, high and low, in 
the spirit of Jesus Christ’s brotherly 
soul. It means that he shall share his 
religion with another man. It means 
that he shall forgive the man who has 
done him the bitterest wrong. It means 
that he shall ask forgiveness from the 
man whom he himself has wronged. 
Is our sense of God growing dim at 
Then let a man look at 
his life, share something with some 
other man, do it soon, something that 


these points? 
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you value and that he needs. Share 
your religion with some other man, and 
do it quick. Pray for some other man. 
Stop right here now and pray for the 
person at your side. All over this vast 
audience, stop for a moment and pray 
for the person at your side. Do you 
think now of some person who has 
sorely wronged you? Pray for him. 
Do you think now of some person 
whom you have wronged? Write a let- 
ter to him or to her to-day and make 
the wrong right. You will find, it may 
be, at some one of these points the 
sense of God welling up out of the 
depths of your subconscious self to 
the surface of consciousness in a way in 
which you have not before known Him. 

Jesus not only points out the way of 
finding God, but He helps men into 
the way of finding God. He helps men 
now. The great message of the Chris- 
tian Church is that Jesus Christ is 
alive. The message that the women 
brought as they flew in the morning twi- 
light through the city gates to some house 
in Jerusalem saying, “Jesus is alive! 
Jesus is alive!” has never ceased to be 
the message of the Christian Church, 
Jesus Christ comes now to stand by 
the side of men and help them into the 
way of finding God. 

He helps men to obey. Some years 
ago, at Lake Geneva, when men, on 
paper, reported to me in one of my con- 
attitude towards the 
Christian ministry, one man sent in this 


ferences their 


slip, which I have kept ever since: 
“The ministry used to be unattractive 
to me, because, being raised in a Meth- 
odist parsonage, I knew all the hard 
knocks that the minister must take— 
criticism, indifference, etc. But now, 
having been shown by Christ that He 
wishes me to enter it, it has become at- 
tractive, more so than any other work.” 
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Jesus helps men to pray. “Where 
two or three are gathered together, lift- 
ing up the prayer to the Heavenly 
Father, there,” He says, “will I be in 
their midst, their partner in prayer, 
lifting up their petitions to the Heavenly 
Father with them, nursing their prayer- 
ful souls into strength.” 

Jesus Christ is with men today help- 
ing them in all departments of life into 
the spirit of brotherliness. 

That the dear Christ dwells not afar, 

The king of some remoter star, 

Listening at times with flattered ear, 

To homage wrung from selfish fear. 

But here, amidst the poor and blind, 

The bound and suffering of our kind, 

In works we do, in prayers we pray, 

Life of our life, He lives to-day. 

Wherever are tears and sighs, 

Wherever are children’s eyes, 

Where man calls man his brother 

And loves as himself another, 

Christ lives. 
And it is not only the poets that have 
seen this. A business man in Min- 
neapolis, a little while ago, gave me 
this clipping from an editorial in a 
great Minneapolis daily, “The Journal.” 
The editor said: “There is some force 
abroad that is new. It may be no more 
than the spirit of Christ, which, under 
new names and in many disguises, is 
prompting men, all men, men _ every- 
where, to mutual forbearance, to 
brotherly co-operation. This spirit, once 
reserved to religion, may have entered 
economy and politics to a greater ex- 
tent than we quite realize as yet.” 

What sort of experience shall a man 
identify as satisfying his sense of what 
it ought to be to find God? How shall 
a man expect to find it feeling to dis- 
cover God? Not a physical sensation. 
One of my little boys, when he was 
young, just tumbling about and learn- 
ing to walk, said to me one day, “How 





do you know there is a God? I never 
bumped up against Him.” 

It must also be an imperfect and de- 
veloping experience. It must be like 
the progressive experience involved in 
finding a friend. Man’s career is, at its 
longest, only an era of beginnings, a 
beginning of discoveries, particularly in 
the sphere of personal life. But this 
gradual and progressive discovery of 
a great friend may be marked in its 
beginnings or it may be obscure in its 
beginnings. You take two persons out. 
of a room filled with poisonous gas, and 
one of them becomes conscious of re- 
vived life the moment he reaches the 
fresh air; the other lies still uncon- 
scious for half an hour after the re- 
vivifying process has actually begun. 
But whether the beginnings of this 
progressive discovery of a great friend 
be clearly marked or obscure, this must 
be the certain evidence that the process 
is taking place: a growing likeness in 
character to the invisible friend. Your 
metaphysics of God may not much clear 
up, but your character will become like 
His in its fundamental features. Your 
metaphysical description of your friend 
does not much clear up as you more and 
more discover the value of his friendship, 
but you become more and more like your 
friend if the friendship is a true one. 
You become more and more like the 
character of God in these three funda- 
mental particulars—a growing sincerity, 
a strengthening sympathy, a deepening 
peace—more honest, more kindly, more 
profoundly peaceful. And this will be 
your great contribution to any com- 
munity on any side of any ocean to 
which you go. The greatest contribu- 
tion you can make will be yourself be- 
ing led into a deepening acquaintance 
with God through fellowship with Jesus 
Christ, a man or a woman learning to be 
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more and more intolerant of the insin- 
cerities of his life, more and more 
sympathetic, more and more deeply and 
profoundly at peace, able 


To hear at times a sentinel, 

Who moves about from place to place 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the deep night, that all is well. 


And so, as you here and now en- 
deavor to make the discovery of God, 
you may find here and now, with some 
degree of consciousness, the great, in- 
finite life of the ever-present Father 
welling up through the unexplored 
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depths of your subconscious personality 
and coming in some measure even to 
the surface. The energy of God will 
bear you out for lives of work—glad, 
joyous work—and, it may be, to brave, 
unostentatious dying in the face of hu- 
man hate on some continent or other 
of this old world; and then the victori- 
ous energy of God will lift you up and 
over into the great mystery, and carry 
you on, strong and steady and peaceful, 
into the endless ages of enlarging 
achievement in fellowship with Jesus 
Christ and in the never-ending dis- 
covery of the Heavenly Father. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE ROCHESTER CONVENTION 


Thomas S. Evans 


University of Pennsylvania 


HE Convention at Rochester was 
T sane and powerful throughout, 
evidently because it was dominated by 
Him in whom are stored all the riches 
of wisdom and love. Both the micro- 
scope and telescope were used—the in- 
tensive view to lay bare the deepest 
thoughts and interests of the individual 
heart—the extensive view to present in 
panorama the whole round world with 
its needs and gropings in the dawn of 
awakening possibilities. 

Motives for life choices were tested, 
champions made their appeal for na- 
tions and continents, while weighty ap- 
proval of the whole Foreign Missionary 
Movement was voiced by distinguished 
statesmen. 

The scope and effectiveness of the 
general platform meetings made a pro- 
found impression, and yet there was no 
descent to sensational appeal for volun- 
teers at these large gatherings—life, a 
trust to be lived under Christ’s con- 


trol, on the one hand, and a world of 
unlimited opportunities for the invest- 
ment of such a life, seemed to be the 
general themes. 

But the supreme importance of the 
decision for each man and woman was 
by no means neglected—this was pre- 
sented most tellingly in the smaller 
meetings, and much individual reaping 
was done. One life to live for Christ 
on behalf of his shepherdless sheep in 
the world’s most neglected fields was, to 
me, the message of the Convention, 


W. A. McKnight 
University of Illinois 

In a convention of such magnitude 
and power as the Rochester gathering, 
it is not easy to select the one feature 
The per- 
sonnel of the speakers, the skillful ar- 
rangement of the topics treated, the 
deep spirit of prayer which pervaded 
évery session, the masterful way in 
which Mr. Mott presided, the admir- 
able attention to every detail on the 


which was most impressive. 
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part of those who had the responsi- 
bility for the local arrangements as evi- 
denced by the smoothness with which 
the Convention progressed, the spirit 
of Christian forbearance and generosity 
shown by the delegates in the crowded 
hall, the splendid and inspiring work 
of the quartette—these and other feat- 
ures made a profound impression on 
the delegates assembled in this great 
Convention. 

A still more impressive feature, to 
me, was the spirit of absolute fairness 
which was so evident in all the ad- 
dresses. The urgency of the need in 
the Far East, the Near East, in Africa 
and in South America was presented 
with great force and clearness, and we 
were made to see that the Kingdom of 
God was facing crises in these lands 
such as it had never faced before. Yet 
men and women were not urged to 
sign a declaration card. The challenge 
was giyen, but men were asked not to 
volunteer unless they saw clearly that 
service in the foreign field was God’s 
will for their lives. This spirit of fair- 
ness caused many to decide for the 
foreign field as a life-work. 


Paul R. Brecken 


University of Toronto 


Throughout the Convention there was 
one dominant note that could not but 
impress everyone who was present. 
This was the necessity for making the 
watchword of the volunteer movement 
a personal factor in one’s life. Some 
came away from Rochester with the full 
assurance that they were to spend their 
lives laboring in a foreign field. Others 
returned to their college confident that 
the Master intended them to follow 
some vocation at home. Whichever 
might be the case, after the forcible 


way in which it was driven home 
throughout the various sessions, all felt 
that they were working together for 
the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom. 
All were endeavoring to bring about 
the evangelization of the world in this 
generation if only they conscientiously 
carried on the work to which they were 
called by God. 


Arthur Jorgensen 
University of Wisconsin 

“The work the centuries might have done, 

Crowds the hour of the setting sun.” 

These lines epitomize a real truth 
with reference to the status of Chris- 
tianity—a truth which was tremendously 
re-enforced by the Rochester Conven- 
tion. The great call which has always 
led men to dedicate their lives to mis- 
sionary service, the appalling moral and 
spiritual need, has not abated one iota; 
in addition to this, however, there came 
at Rochester a new call which has never 
yet been voiced with such convincing 
appeal, namely, the present-day urgency 
arising from certain providential mov- 
ings among the nations. One cannot 
forget the deep spirit of prayer and de- 
votion that ruled the convention, out of 
which came the consciousness that God 
was having His great opportunity; the 
moments of tense interest when life 
decisions were made will not soon slip 
from one’s memory: but above all this 
there comes to me that which received 
emphasis in practically every session— 
the urgent need calls for life now; now 
while China is being converted men- 
tally; now while Turkey has its thought 
on the great themes of brotherhood and 
justice; now while Mohammedanism 
is making its desperate struggle in 
Africa. We do not like to believe that 
for Christianity it is now or never; but 
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the evidence brought to us at Rochester 
impels us to the conclusion that in some 
of the nations, at least, it is now or not 
for centuries. These are the great ap- 
peals which demand the lives of the 


A WELCOME TO A POSITION 


By Henry 


OR a man who has been in the min- 
istry, to extend the right hand of 
fellowship to a man who is just enter- 
ing it, if his act is not merely an empty 
form, means much more than the ex- 
tension of a fraternal courtesy by one 
fellow another; it means 
much more than the expression of one 


worker to 


man’s well wishes for another. It 
means an official welcome into a pro- 
fession. 

The value of such a welcome de- 
pends on the honesty of the man who 
extends it. If you remember that back 
of my words lie thirteen years of ex- 
perience in the profession you are about 
to enter, and if you regard me as an 
honest man, then it ought to be to you 
a most significant fact that I should give 
you any welcome at all, that I should 
not feel disposed to warn you against 
this profession, but rather enthusiastic- 
ally to welcome you into it. If you 
were my own son, and with a first-hand 
knowledge of the risk you run, the 
difficulty of the task you assume, the 
peculiar temptations which beset you, 
and the material privations you may 
suffer, I would say that it gives me 
genuine pleasure to see you enter this 
most difficult and delightful of all pro- 


fessions. This statement of mine ought 


1This address was delivered at the ordination service 
of Arthur E. Bradford, in the First Congregational 
Church, Montclair, N. J. 
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students of North /.merica, and the 
demand is immediate. To me this em- 
phasis on the immediacy was the strik- 
ing characteristic of the Rochester Con- 
vention, 


OF HIGH SERVICE: 


E. Jackson 


to mean much to you, if you believe in 
my honesty. 

‘It would be asking much of you to 
ask you to accept my word alone as a 
sufficient welcome into the fellowship 
of the Christian ministry. I shall, there- 
fore, state a few of the reasons why 
my welcome to you is enthusiastic. 

1. The profession to which I wel- 
come you stands first among profes- 
sions for many 
others : 


reasons—this, among 
the greatness of any life work 
is to be measured by the degree in which 
that work greatest 
amount of external good for the world, 


accomplishes the 


and at the same time gives the greatest 
personal development to the worker. 
Judged by this test, the profession of 
the ministry stands first. This sugges- 
tion of personal benefit is not an ap- 
peal to selfishness. It is merely the 
statement of an unavoidable fact. It is 
never to be forgotten that the minis- 
ter’s profession is not a career, but a 
mission. It is also true that your per- 
sonal influence is, so to speak, your cap- 
ital in life. Your influence is measured 
by what you yourself are. You cannot 
give much to other men unless you 
have something to give. In the process 
of giving it you yourself are neces- 
sarily the most benefited. On a certain 
memorable occasion Jesus spoke of His 
work for man in these words: 
théir sakes I make the most of myself, 


“For 
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in order that | may help them to make 
the most of themselves.” Work for 
others was His objective. But a neces- 
sary condition for the work was His 
own personal development. If ever you 
feel handicapped by a lack of material 
rewards, it is this suggestion which will 
constitute your comfort. The minister 
receives richer rewards from life than 
any other man. What Stevenson said 
of his own art applies with even more 
force to the ministry: “No other busi- 
ness offers a man his daily bread upon 
such joyful terms.” 

2. The profession to which I wel- 
come you is a profession in which a 
man lives constantly in the presence of 
great ideas. To use a phrase of Dr. 
Hume’s, the minister is a “maker and 
mender of men.” His interests must 
be, therefore, as broad and deep as hu- 
man life itself. He cannot well help 
but be cosmopolitan in his interests. He 
is a citizen of every century and every 
country, and is both behind and ahead 
of his times, because he deals with 
truths which are perennial and eternal. 
If I were you I would not do much 
fishing up side streams. I would dwell 
in my thought with those ideas which 
the human mind cannot get rid of, and 
I would emphasize my affirmations and 
not my questions. 

3. The profession you are entering 
is great in the demands it makes upon 
you. It demands especially three things. 
The ministry demands intellectual power. 
It is not enough that the minister be 
merely a good man. He must be an 
intellectual guide and leader of men. 
The ministry demands a warm heart. 
The minister must love men. If there 
is one man more than another who 
claims my pity, he is the minister who 
has no abiding love for men and no 
gospel of comfort to give them. Min- 
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isters, as a class, live longer than other 
men because their work is done under 
the spell and charm and motive of love. 
It is healthy to love. The ministry de- 
mands, to use a phrase of Harnack’s, 
an eye that sees everything but itself; 
that is humility. There is a golden 
sentence of Frederic Myers to this 
effect: “Having no interests to seek, 
but some to renounce; finding his wages 
mainly in his work, denying himself for 
the sake of others; superior to his 
brethren only because more like his 
Lord, and honorable only in virtue of 
his humbleness—such is a Christian 
minister.” 

4. The profession which you are en- 
tering imposes upon you the unique 
joy and distinction of spending a large 
amount of time in the company of the 
one normal man of history—Jesus, who 
is called Christ. To live this same nor- 
mal life yourself and to induce other 
men to live it is, in a word, the high 
and holy vocation of the Christian min- 
ister. In other words, the especial func- 
tion of the minister is to make virtue 
and religion attractive. The man, how- 
ever righteous he may be, who has a 
terribly northeastern exposure, around 
whose door no children play, that man 
has no proper part nor lot in the Chris- 
tian ministry. The task of making sin 
distasteful and virtue fascinating I re- 
gard as one of the highest pieces of 
work which any man can render his 
God and his fellow men. To this work 
the minister is emphatically called. 
Stanley, when he went to Africa to find 
Livingstone, said of himself that he was 
the.biggest atheist in London. But as 
he stood day by day beside Livingstone 
in the Dark Continent, and saw the sim- 
plicity of the man, the love of the man, 
and how he lived up to the things he 
professed, he asked himself, is he crazy? 
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What’s the matter with him? Until 
finally, through Livingstone, something 
of Christ came into the heart of Stan- 
ley, and he says, “Livingstone converted 
me, but he never meant to.” To so 
represent the religion of Jesus in speech 
and behavior that men must needs fall 
in love with it is the specialty of the 
Christian minister. 

5. The profession you are entering 
demands the highest type of chivalry. 
The call to the ministry is a call to 
heroism. President Eliot, in addressing 
the entering class of the Harvard 
Divinity School a few years” ago, 
characterized the ministry as “the most 
adventurous of the professions.” This 
is similar to the saying of Augustine, 
“There is no work in this life more diffi- 
cult, toilsome and hazardous than the 
life of a minister.” I have no hesita- 
tion in making this statement to you, 
for it is my firm conviction that, in or- 
der to make the ministry attractive, its 
difficulties ought not to be hidden, but 
revealed. “Christ never hid His scars 
to win a disciple.” That’s why He has 
won so many disciples. 

The heroic in young men is not 
dead. And I am persuaded that, as I 
speak to you, the heroic in you responds 
to a difficult task. For the heroic in 
young men has always answered the 
call to heroism. The man who would 
meet the ministry’s demands must be a 
true knight of the white Christ. He 
must understand that there is no war 
so brilliant as a war with wrong, and 
no victory so worthy to be sung as the 
victory of virtue. In the “Idyls of the 


King,” when the young heart of Gareth 
was first touched by an ambition to do 
Christly service under King Arthur, his 
mother pleaded with him to remain at 
home in the castle, live a self-centered 
life and follow the deer. With a fine 
touch of scorn he made answer to his 
mother : 
Man am I grown; a man’s work must do. 
Follow the deer? Follow the Christ, the King, 
Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the 
King, 
Else, wherefore born? 
Else wherefore born indeed? To know 
the white King whom we follow; to as- 
sist in making our liege Lord the 
dominate Lord of life; to believe that 
His principles can be operated; to feel 
personal shame when His claims on 
men are abdicated; to be His soldier 
saint, else wherefore be a minister at 
all? 

How think you? Could I be an 
honest man and not be enthusiastic in 
extending to you a welcome to a profes- 
sion which I believe has such marks 
of distinction as these? I would not be 
true to myself if I did not experience 
genuine pleasure in giving you the right 
hand of fellowship into my profession. 
In giving you the right hand of fellow- 
ship let me express the hope that in 
your own experience you will discover 
for yourself that I have not overrated, 
but underrated, the profession of the 
Christian ministry. As you enter upon 
it may God the Father send down upon 
you the grace of His Holy Spirit, that 
you may keep the faith, overcome the 
world and live the life eternal. 
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ARE PRAYERS 


FOR OUR FELLOWMEN 


ANSWERED ?' 


By Robert F. Horton, D. D., London, England 


NTERCESSION is the crux of 
| prayer; but it is also its crown. For 

hile the other parts of prayer—adora- 
tion, meditation, confession, faith, sur- 
render, 





petitions, thanksgiving — are 
principally subjective, and may be said 
to find their fulfilment in the effect in 
the soul that prays, intercession carries 
us out into the objective realities of 
other lives, the world, and God. Here 
the demand is for sheer faith in Divine 
ower. 

While, therefore, all parts of prayer 
are difficult and important, intercession 
difficult and the 
If we fail in this, we 


is at once the most 
most important. 
never reach the heights. If we suc- 
ceed in this, all the 
iatter of course. 

It is not a little curious that William 
law, in treating of intercession, Chap. 
xxi. of the Serious Call, confines him- 
elf exclusively to the subjective effect 
of this kind of prayer, and hardly re- 
fers to the actual work accomplished in 
others and in the world by it. “Be 
daily on your knees, in a solemn, de- 


rest follows as a 


liberate performance of this devotion, 
praying for others in such forms, with 
such length, importunity and earnest- 
ness as you use for yourself, and you 
will find all little, ill-natured passions 
die away, your heart grow great and 
generous, delighting in the common 
happiness of others, as you used only 
your own.” And _ he 
summed up “the many and great ad- 
vantages of thus: “You 
have seen what a divine friendship it 


to delight in 


. . ’” 
intercession 


1 This article is reprinted by the courtesy of the 
Student World. 


must needs beget amongst Christians; 
how dear it would render all relations 
and neighbors to one another; how it 
tends to make clergymen, masters and 
parents exemplary and perfect in all the 
duties of their station; how certainly it 
destroys all envy, spite and ill-natured 
passions; how speedily it reconciles all 
differences, and with what a piercing 
light it discovers to a man the true state 
of his heart.” This chapter is worth 
reading for the character sketches of 
Ouranius and Susurrus, but it does not 
convey us beyond the subjective value 
of intercession. Law is thinking only 
of the charity and other kindred senti- 
ments which steal into our hearts when 
we pray for others. 

But the real value of intercession, the 
distinctive value, as compared with the 
other parts of prayer, is that by it actual 
good is accomplished in the world, and 
for others, quite apart from ourselves. 
Now it is this value which in our day 
requires justification and defense. I 
spoke to a very able man the other day 
on prayer. He said that he could quite 
follow the argument that prayer pro- 
duces on the mind that prays certain 
great and salutary effects. He could 
also see, in the light of modern investi- 
gations into telepathy, that our prayers 
might affect other minds, even at a 
distance, for all human souls are evi- 
subtle, invisible 
ties which may be the means of inter- 
communication. 


dently connected by 
But what he could not 
see was how our prayer could affect the 
Order of Nature, or alter any outward 
events which are not the product of 
human thought or will. Granting that 














God is omnipotent and wise and the full 
expression of love, it seemed as unde- 
irable as it was impossible that our 
prayers should affect His actions. Thus 
my friend would, on a kind of principle, 
exclude intercession from prayer. For 
it must be evident that in order to ex- 
ercise intercession one must believe 
firmly three things, which this kind of 
objective denies : 

(1) That God is so far free and un- 
committed that He can be influenced by 
our requests; (2) that God is willing 
to allow our requests to influence Him; 

3) that the answer to our requests 
may be beneficial in the great Order 
which He has ordained. Now if I can 
show that these three things are credi- 
ble and true, the reader will have a 
olid ground for intercession, and will 
betake himself to this part of devotion. 
If, on the other hand, doubt remains 
upon these points, intercession will be 
languid, heartless, and may even drop 
out of prayer altogether. 

These three things, however, become 
clear as soon as we take a large enough 
view of God. God is not only the In- 
finite Spirit that is responsible for our 
personalities, the One who holds to- 
gether all souls, makes the solidarity of 
man; but far before and above the 
episode of humanity in the universe, 
God is the one creative Intelligence that 
makes a universe, matter as well as 
spirit, the sidereal immensities as well 
as the solar system. 

[In our investigations into nature, the 
iminutest as well as the vastest facts, 
we find that the Intelligence is omni- 
present, and always operative. It is 
present in our own bodies, all uncon- 
scious to us, when the vital force hurries 
to the healing of a wound; it is present 
in a plant, when its exquisite ingenuity 
employs the visits of insects for the 
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fertilization; it is present in the law 
which holds the planet in its course, and 
in the atmosphere which diffuses and 
tempers the fiery heat of the sun for us. 
Everywhere and always that master 
power of Intelligence is at work. The 
universe is a result. Every corner of 
the universe, every detail, is as much 
pervaded, and impelled, and directed by 
that one Spirit, as the whole. In think- 
ing of the One God time and space 
must be alike neglected. That infinite 
Intelligence is. That infinite Intelli- 
gence works throughout all _ things. 
as much in the infinitesimal as in the 
infinite. Moving through all, sustaining 
all, God is perfectly free. He is not 
under the laws of His creation; they 
are only the expression of His settled 
will in the management of it. If we 
are free to act in our minute sphere, far 
more is He in His infinite sphere. 

But when the infinite Intelligence 
produced finite intelligences not unlike 
His own, and gave them their sphere of 
action, and set before them the possibili- 
ties of their limited freedom, He must, 
from the first, have allowed for their 
freedom. That is to say, it must have 
been the law established in the making 
of man, that man’s free will should 
operate upon God, and that the course 
of the universe should be affected within 
the limits which God has determined, by 
the action of all human wills. This is 
a fact sufficiently obvious in the modifi- 
cations which human activity has ef- 
fected on the surface of the planet. 

gut this means that when a heart 
goes out to the infinite Spirit of God in 
prayer an actual force is exerted, for 
which God makes allowance, to which 
He can give effect, which He expects 
and welcomes as a contribution to the 
activity in which He is engaged. He 
made us free to act in order that we 
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might act with Him. He counts our 
prayers as part of the sum total of 
energies. 

If, therefore, an effectual, fervent 
prayer of a righteous man _ produces 
rain, or stops it, if it directs healing 
powers to a diseased person, if it brings 
aid and comfort, faith, deliverance, to 
another soul, that is no violation of the 
Divine Order; it is only a determination 
of certain forces in the general working 
of that Order by the exercise of a 
power which God Himself has made 
and allowed for. If the prayer energy 
exerted by the soul is in itself good, it 
tells beneficially, it controls, it alters 
events, it actually works, by virtue of 
the principle which is implied in the 
Divine Being, when He makes human 
beings in His own image. 

The particular case which my friend 
was discussing may be quoted in illus- 
tration. A girl whom I know well was 
in a boat on the Solent, with two or 
three young men. The boat was swept 
away by the current, and no exertions 
of the rowers could get it back to shore. 
There was no help in sight. Suddenly 
the girl proposed prayer. With the glad 
consent of the others, she knelt in the 
boat and asked for deliverance. When 
they opened their eyes, there was a man- 
of-war’s longboat close beside them; 
and the sturdy rowers took the helpless 
boat to the ship, and finally restored the 
distressed crew to the shore. Now, it 


was asked, how could that prayer have 
caused the opportune arrival of that 
longboat? But there is no difficulty, if 
we see God as we have just seen Him. 
That infinite Spirit, working in the tides 
and currents of the sea, was working 
also in the minds of the officers and 
men of H. M. ship. The impulse which 
ordered the boat to go from the ship’s 
side, the impulse which directed the 
course and brought the boat within hail 
of those in distress, and all the subtle 
influences which go to determine the 
actions of men, bringing one definite 
concrete fact out of a wide choice of 
possibilities, were all affected, through 
God, by that effectual, fervent prayer. 

Whenever, then, we give ourselves to 
intercession even for people unknown or 
far away, as we enter into the exercise 
of believing prayer in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, we actually bring 
to bear an availing force on the situa- 
tion. We help as literally as if we were 
on the spot and lent a hand, as if we 
could speak the word of hope and cour- 
age, as if we could perform the act of 
healing and saving. It is the witness 
of prevailing intercession which is con- 
stantly coming from the mission field 
to confirm by facts the theory which a 
correct philosophy has formed. 


Away in foreign lands, they wondered how 
Their simple word had power: 

At home the Christians, two or three had met 
To pray an hour. 











HOW CHRISTIAN STUDENTS OVER THE WORLD ARE 
HELPING EACH OTHER 


By Frederick M. Harris 


E are separate from the rest of 
W the world, we students—away 
from home, out of sight of home ac- 
quaintances, in a life of our own; our 
own customs, our own games, our own 
joys, our own temptations: among com- 
panions who know our daily lives only 
too well, ever present in our waking 
hours, and often breaking in on our 
dreams. We have organized a life to 
suit our own purposes. For good or 
evil, or perhaps for both good and evil, 
it is ruled by our traditions; and we 
know that our traditions are making us. 
We know well it is a time of develop- 
ment, for even those of us who have 
come only for the social life are ex- 
pecting to grow thereby to be more 
“men of the world.” And we grow, 
whether in the grind over books, or in 
the tussle in the athletic field, or in 
our sharp social combat with our fel- 
lows, only as we exercise our own 
powers. 

Students like ourselves, living the 
life that we do, years ago realized that 
these nations, the United States and Can- 
ada, expected high moral and religious 
leadership from the men whom they 
trained in college, and that training for 
such leadership could best come through 
a religious life developed as a part of 
the social system. They felt the need 
of an opportunity of discussing their 
own religious problems among them- 
selves, of talking over the moral and 
spiritual problems of their colleges, of 
considering with sympathetic friends 
the great needs of the world, and of 
serving their fellow men on the highest 
levels in the path of their common life. 


So in the name of Jesus Christ, they 
banded together in an organization of 
students that is as much a part of col- 
lege life as the football team, or the de- 
bating society, or the social club. The 
unity of college life, too, made Chris- 
tians of all denominations desire to 
work together during those days. To 
be sure, our religious discussions do 
not furnish material for a _ learned 
critical compendium: but they are in 
the same boat exactly as our first at- 
tempts to express our political, social, 
economic, or scientific ideas; and if it 
be a bad thing to take over ready-made 
theories of science and art, is it not 
doubly wrong to accept without trial 
ready-made religious doctrines? 

No more in this field than in the 
realm of education could the counsel 
of older men, specialists in their dif- 
ferent fields, be set aside. It was only 
with the view of supplementing such 
work by an organization that would 
supply the opportunity for the fullest 
self-development that in a few institu- 
tions groups of students formed their 
voluntary When 
the first student delegates to the Inter- 
national Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations attended the con- 
vention gathering at Louisville in 1877, 
it was found that the work had become 
interesting and fruitful wherever tried; 
and the conclusion was that it was 


religious societies. 


worth while to organize a united in- 
ternational movement among students 
of the United States and Canada, in 
order that the separate bodies could as- 
sist each other and could carry the idea 
into other institutions that desired to 
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attempt such work. The Movement in 
America has so grown that now nearly 
every university, college and profes- 
sional school has a Christian Associa- 
tion that stands for the highest and 
best of college life. 

This movement has spread to other 
countries in a remarkable manner; and 
finally it was felt that the different na- 
tional movements could help each other, 
so a_ world-wide organization was 
formed—the World’s Student Christian 
Federation—which at the present time 
includes eleven bodies, each representing 
one or more nations, and one that unites 
separate Associations in lands without 
national bodies. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Movement has found its place no less 
in those institutions officially identified 
with the Church than in those on what 
we call a purely secular basis. Con- 
sider Oxford and Cambridge, for in- 
stance: they are religious foundations; 
the colleges in these universities have 
chaplains, who are supposed to per- 
form pastoral duties as well as read 
services; some of the college chapels 
have choirs as fine as any in England. 
Yet there has been felt the need in 
such institutions of a voluntary re- 
ligious organization of students that 
will help men to work their way toward 
the truth in the path of mutual sympa- 
thy and service. The privilege of be- 
ing close to the great religious leaders 
and thinkers of the times is by no 
means minimized; but those leaders and 
thinkers themselves have given utter- 
ance again and again to the principle 
that expression is the fundamental law 
of intellectual and moral growth. 

The outposts of Christianity, in both 
the Near and Far East, as well as in 
some other fields, have established great 
educational institutions to meet the de- 





mands for more light. The names of 
a few of these are familiar to us— 
Boone College, in Wuchang; Union 
College, in Shantung; Robert College, 
in Constantinople; and the Protestant 
College at Beirut. These are mission 
colleges—planned by missionaries, es- 
tablished by missionaries—established 
for the definite purpose of propagating 
the Christian religion. There at least, 
one would think, the religious teaching 
of the faculty and missionary pastors 
would be all that is necessary; yet the 
Student Movement has been welcomed 
into these colleges, and has done a 
tremendous service in promoting the 
cause of Christ. There is, of course, 
in nearly every mission institution, a 
large amount of compulsory Bible 
study; and still the informal discus- 
sional Bible groups that are the particu- 
lar method of student Associations have 
been established in many centers. There 
is hardly a single statesman who does 
not recognize the peculiar service of 
the student organization. 

Leadership means training, and this 
is quite as true of leadership in the 
moral and spiritual life as in any other 
department of national affairs. Those 
nations of the world who have had no 
system of education are now, with fe- 
verish haste, repairing their error. 
Every country that has a system is 
overhauling it and remedying the defi- 
ciencies. China, in the last four years, 
has organized more schools than all 
other nations of the world combined. 
We in America are seething with agi- 
tation for the reform of our colleges. 
Korea is crying for colleges. In Mo- 


hammedan lands the old schemes are 
steadily retreating before Western meth- 
ods. Women students are increasing in 
numbers with astounding rapidity, and 
even Mohammedans have relented in 





some instances and permitted their 
daughters to be taught. The advance 
of science has fired the young men with 
visions in Europe and in America, 
Knowledge has always meant power; 
scientific knowledge means magic. 

sut the bursting forth of the light 
has cast shadows. As power increases 
the spirit of materialism rises, and it 
threatens nearly all the student centers 
of the world. In France and Italy, and 
in South America, hatred and scorn of 
the Church have turned many student 
minds from religion. In Belgium, Spain 
and Portugal religious issues have been 
confused with political issues by the 
Church; the money-changers are in the 
temple of the Master. In Russia the 
students have lost the confidence of the 
people and are groping in a fog of 
nationalism, anarchism, and _ physical 
misery. It is said that 60,000 Turkish 
students were foully murdered in the 
reign of Abd-ul-Hamid; and who can 
doubt that there the words “Liberty, 
Equality, Justice and Fraternity” will 
have to be written in the best blood of 
the land before they will remain? 
Again, in all places where men are 
rapidly acquiring knowledge under the 
critical system of modern science dis- 
integrating philosophy threatens to de- 
stroy character and paralyze life. Then, 
too, wherever a mass of young men or 
young women are gathered together 
the terrible curse of impurity drags its 
slimy trail of physical disease and moral 
and intellectual degeneration across the 
community. It is well to ask by what 
act of Providence leaders will arise with 
strength gained from clean hands and 
a pure heart! 

It is because the leaders of the Chris- 
tian and moral forces in many lands 
believe that the voluntary student or- 
ganization can render large service in 
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February 


meeting the dangers in these situations 
that it is welcomed in so many great 
educational centers. It is actually be- 
ing looked to in many critical situa- 
tions as the saving element. It is the 
great grinding together of individuals 
in college life that enables students to 
profit by the sermon and the class-room 
lectures. It is where two or three come 
together and strike fire that leaders are 
born. It is the spirit of the conver- 
sation on the street-corners, on the 
campus, at the supper-table, that shows 
whether character is being made or 
marred. It is the man or woman with 
a religion that is respected by the room- 
mate who will mount the throne of 
spiritual command in after life. It is 
the free-born spirit of obedience to 
God in the hardest test of our times, 
the exciting intimacy of college life, 
that will push some student far ahead 
of his fellows, to lay himself a sacri- 
fice and a challenge at the gate of some 
citadel of the enemies of humanity and 
its Lord. The group about John Wes- 
ley in their contact one with another in 
the Spirit of God supplied the power 
for one of the greatest movements in 
the history of Christianity. Five men 
at Williams together laid the founda- 
tion of the American foreign mission- 
ary enterprise. Four men in Princeton 
who knew what spiritual companionship 
meant signed the first volunteer declara- 
tion, offering their lives for the sake 
of their needy brothers in distant lands. 
And the call still goes on. In the min- 
ing towns of the United States and 
Canada, in the slums of the great cities, 
on the frontier, in a thousand centers 
beyond our borders, men in dire need 
are looking anxiously for leaders. 
Most of the leaders must come up 
through the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. They must have the advantages; 
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7 they must face the perils. While we ing faith will only be dispelled by daily 
desire more and more that earnest and companionship with positive characters 
high-minded preachers will bear clear mastered by the spirit of love and 
messages of duty under God to the strong in achievement through the 
men and women of colleges, yet we Holy Spirit. Materialism gives way 
feel that this will not of itself do all only to the persistent challenge of a 
that is required. In centers where im- life that is lost in the cause of humanity 
purity reigns from student to student and its Lord. 

there must pass the impulse that will It is a critical time—this period of 
finally result in causing impurity to be college life! Many of us who are in 
banished as a subject of conversation college now realize it again and again 
and struck out of life as insult te man’s in our calmer moments. Christian stu- 
high destiny. Where the image of dents the world over have united, or- 


mn 


Christ has been presented all warped  ganizing to fit the special needs of every 
and distorted only the closest contact field, to make vital now in their lives 
with lives presenting Him in truth will and in the lives of their colleges the mes- 
efface the twisted image. The cloud sage of their Master. Such is this 
of intellectual uncertainty and waver- World’s Student Christian Federation! 


CALL FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF THE UNIVERSAL 
DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS 


HE diffusion of literature, the easy interchange of students and professors 
T between university and university, and the increase of congresses for the 
study of special subjects, are causing educated men of different countries to 
understand each other better. The Christian Student Movement has done much 
to promote this mutual approach ; but it would fall far below its mission if it did 
not seek to do something more, or if it relied upon tangible means rather than 
upon the subtler spiritual forces. Recognizing the supreme importance of inter- 
cessory prayer, the General Committee of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration have appointed Sunday, the 27th day of February, 1910, as the Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students. On this day it is desired that, not only in the uni- 

; versities and schools, but also in homes and in places of worship, prayer may 

be offered on behalf of the students of the whole world. 

«1 In appointing this day for prayer, the General Committee would recognize 
the grounds for thankfulness that are to be found in the progress of the last 
twelve months. The Federation Conference at Oxford in July was characterized 
by a wonderful unity of spirit, by deep interest in the solution of perplexing social 
problems, by eagerness to discover the best apologetic for the strengthening of 
the faith of the modern student, and especially by the sense of the mission of 
the Federation. The Conference left a powerful impress on the student leaders 
of many nations. During the past year more men and women of the universities 
have gone to the mission field than in any preceding period of equal length. The 
: work among Chinese and Korean students has grown in efficiency not only at 
$ such a place of opportunity as Tokyo, but also in the student centers of America 
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and Great Britain. The tours made by representatives of the Federation among 
the universities of Europe have been the means of quickening interest in religion 
at many centres. In Russia the response was as deep as it was unexpected. The 
fires of evangelization have burned brightly, especially in India and in North 
America. The study of the Scriptures by students has increased to a remark- 
able degree in extent and in thoroughness. On every side there are among 
students evidences of deeper concern for vital religion. 

With thankful hearts, therefore, the Committee would ask that intercession 
be made for the spiritual progress of the educated classes everywhere; for stu- 
dents in the universities and colleges and for those in the high schools and 
gymnasia, that they may be true to their high calling and that they may lead 
their fellow students into the life that is in our Lord and Saviour. 

Let us pray that teachers and preachers, learned and sympathetic, may give 
attention to the task of putting before students with convincing power the rea- 
sonableness of Christian truth. 

Let us pray that the call of the less fortunate in the great cities may be heard 
by the students of the universities, and that, under the leadership of wise counsel- 
lors, they may contribute their due share toward a Christian solution of the social 
problems of the time. 

Let us pray that men and women, chosen by God, may be thrust forth from 
the universities to answer the call for laborers in the world-wide field. Pray that 
the results of the Student Volunteer Conference at Rochester, in America, may 
be conserved and augmented ; and that the World Missionary Conference in Scot- 
land next June may deeply impress the Christian students of all lands. 

Let us pray for the leaders in the great fields of the student world, that they 
may be given insight, courage and faith to meet the opportunities now clearly 
seen. In particular let us make intercession on behalf of the student movements 
of Italy and Hungary recently admitted to the Federation. 

Let us pray for the students of Russia and Turkey that in those lands there 
may be a free and unprejudiced hearing of that Word whose entrance giveth light. 

Let us pray that the General Committee may be Divinely guided in planning 
for the next Federation Conference, which it is proposed to hold in 1911, and 
that the tours of the Secretaries of the Federation in the Levant during the coming 
months may be of great helpfulness. 

On behalf of the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 

Kar Fries, Chairman, 

Joun R. Mort, General Secretary. 

124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York, Dec. 15, 1909. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 
UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER 


ET the officers of the Association or Union and the leading workers meet for 
i conference regarding the Day of Prayer. This Call should be read and, 
after prayerful discussion, the best plans should be made. 

Arrange for one meeting of Christian students to be devoted primarily to 
intercession. The objects for intercession given in this Call might be remem- 
bered in the meeting. Special considerations and requests concerning the national 
student movement to which the particular organization belongs may be added. 
The meeting might well be opened by a brief address on the importance of prayer 
for students, emphasizing scriptural principles which enforce the value of inter- 
cession. Most of the time, however, should be devoted to prayer. 

An increasing number of Associations make the Day of Prayer an occasion 
for special efforts to present the claims of Christ upon the lives of students. To 
this end it is desirable to devote the day before or the day following the Day of 
Prayer, as well as the Day of Prayer itself, to special meetings in which the claims 
of Christ and His Kingdom are pressed upon the minds and hearts of students. 
No effort should be spared to secure the help of the men whose words will come 
with most power. 

Appeals might well be made to the clergy and ministers of the different 
churches to preach sermons designed to deepen the interest of Christians in the 
work of Christ among students, to influence parents to dedicate their children 
to lives of Christian service, and to arouse the spirit of prayer on behalf of stu- 
dents. Editors of religious periodicals should. be asked to reprint this Call and 
to write editorials on subjects germane to the objects of the Day of Prayer. 

Vigilantly guard against those mistaken uses of the day which will prevent 
the deepest results of its observance. Among these perils are the following: 
(1) To devote the day to public addresses and discussions. No amount of 
speaking on the importance of prayer and the needs of men can ever take the 
place of actual intercession. (2) To drift into a formal and perfunctory observ- 
ance of the day. This may best be prevented if the leaders devote some time to 
reflection as to the meaning of prayer and on the facts showing the deep need 
for intercession. (3) To neglect to prepare thoroughly in secret for the observ- 
ance of the day. The more Christians can be led to devote themselves to prayer 
in secret, the more powerful and helpful will be the meetings for united interces- 
sion. (4) To permit inefficient leadership of the meetings and activities of the 
day. At all cost, have leaders who feel deeply the sense of solemn responsibility 
for a right observance of the day, who really believe that prayer is the most impor- 
tant form of service, and who have an unshakable conviction that prayer is the 
secret of the largest manifestation of supernatural power. The faith and earnest- 
ness of such workers will become contagious and will be communicated to many 
others. 








ON THE 


Second or First? 


Every student has some place to fill 
in college life. In the varied activities 
we can all have a part, and we all do 
have a part—whether we play it or not. 
It is not a small thing if we fail to play 
our part. We are lesser men if care- 
or laziness or lack of 
us to turn away from 
what we could have done and ought to 
have done. foot- 


ball, sometimes in social life, sometimes 


lessness moral 


courage causes 
Sometimes it is in 


in a debating club, sometimes in cur- 
riculum work, that a man sees before 
him a thing that was his and his alone 
to do. The opportunity is gone, the 


thing is not done. That the college and 


our college-mates have lacked some- 
thing they might have had is a great 
loss. Though the service may have 


seemed small, it is to be remembered 
that all human beings have a defective 
sense of ultimate value. But one thing 
is sure: the character of man who has 
turned back has suffered—should 
say?’—irreparably. It at best means 
mediocrity where it might have meant 
excellency. In 


we 


there is a 
clear duty for us in our larger life in 
the world. 


such a way 
Let us not try to particu- 
We shall all of us—depend upon 
it—be called upon to fulfil some great 
duty to God and to mankind. Each 
call will be fitted to each man and to 
him One man’s duty will not 
be done by his fellow. For some of 
us it will be no easy task to find out 
that place in life; we shall have to set 
ourselves to the task with care and 
persistency, even though we know that 
God the Father will in the end reward 
our efforts and show us our way. But 
to others the thing will come clearly. 
They will see in a flash the thing that 


larize. 


alone. 
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they are to do. They will know that 
what they have to give will fit the need. 
In the past this has happened: those 
who have taken up the task with joy 
are written down as victors always in 
the Book of Eternal Value and often 
and often on the rolls of men; those 
who have turned back only struggle all 
their lives vainly to recover the ground 
lost in the great retreat. This clear 
sight will come to many. Those who 
refuse their task at the very most can 
only be mediocre; though they see what 
is lost, there is only left a second place 
for them. As for others, the world has 
yet to see its greatest wonder—what 
God can do with an utterly obedient 
man! 


Standing by Each Other 


In his article on prayer in this num- 
ber, Dr. Horton, after enumerating 
three considerations that he wishes to 
discuss, “Now if I can show 
that these three things are credible and 
true, the reader will have a solid ground 
for intercession, and will betake him- 
self to this part of devotion.” Dr. Hor- 
ton has, indeed, fulfilled the conditions ; 
he has demonstrated that it is possible 
for our prayers to help our fellow- 
men. We cannot expect a mathematical 
demonstration of the power of interces- 
sion: what we must do is to proceed 
upon our solid ground and try the mat- 
When 
to understand that the 
idea is not absurd, the very cause of 
right thinking ought to urge us to go 
ahead and make the experiment. The 
testimony of others is of value here, 
too. If we leave out the power of God 
enlisted through intercessory prayer, 


says: 


ter out in our own experience. 


we have come 


then a great deal of the Christian work 
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over the world in the student field last 
year becomes inexplicable. At our sum- 
mer conferences a number of sane col- 
lege men have testified that the advance 
in their Association work during the 
year was evidently the direct result of 
the constant intercession of prayer- 
Mr. Mott has repeatedly said, 
since his return to America last fall, 


groups. 


that the open doors that met him every- 
where in his tour among European uni- 


versities were opened by God in answer 
to the earnest prayers of hundreds of 
students and friends of students who 
so closely followed his journey. On 
February 27 the Christian students of 
the world have agreed to stand by each 
other in prayer in a very special way. 
The needs of the world are great; and 
if we Christian students would prepare 
ourselves to supply them, we must not 
neglect the greatest power of all. 


THE STUDENT WORLD 


As the Universal Day of Prayer for Stu- 
dents falls in February, THe INTERCOLLEGIAN 
prints in this number several views of uni- 
versity buildings in other lands. All the insti- 
tutions thus represented are in the first rank 
of importance in the building up of strong 
manhood and strong womanhood over the 
world. 


The educational institutions of New York 
City had a representation of men at the 
Rochester Convention of nearly 150. The fol- 
lowing Bible groups in medical schools are at 
work: eight at Cornell and Bellevue, three at 
Homeopathic and four at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, has an 
average attendance of about 85 in Bible study. 
\ class for the study of the liquor problem in 
all its phases has been organized, and is at- 
tended by 25 men 


At Purdue University on December 15 the 
membership banquet was held. One hundred 
and fifteen men attended and listened to talks 
that were highly interesting and enlightening 
on the work of the Association both locally 
and at large. The speakers were R. S. Shade, 
president of the Association; Professor A. M. 
Kenyon, head of the mathematical department 
and member of the advisory committee; Ralph 
C. Goodwin, general secretary of the South 
Bend Association; F. L. Johnson, State stu- 
dent secretary, and G. B. Gannon, chairman 
of the finance committee. The banquet was 
served under the direction of Professor Hen- 
rietta Calvin, head of the Household Eco- 
nomics Department. Among Purdue’s dele- 
gates at the Rochester Convention was P. L. 
Yang, Chinese Government student, of the 
junior class in civil engineering. Mr. Yang’s 
report as one of the speakers at the Associa- 
tion meeting on “Rochester” was most ex- 
cellent and enthusiastic. He went to Roches- 
ter from Cornell, where he had been sent as 


the official representative of Purdue Cosmo- 
politan Club. 


At Michigan Agricultural College a short 
course of Bible study began on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 9; this course is led by the head of 
the English department; sixty were in attend- 
ance at the first meeting. On January 11th 
there was held a Bible study social. There 
were short addresses made by the general sec- 
retary, the chairman of the Bible study com- 
mittee, and a member of the faculty; re- 
freshments in the shape of marshmellows and 
apples followed. 


Dr. Winfield S. Hall delivered his address 
on “The Young Men’s Problem” at a mass 
meeting for men at West Virginia University 
on January 16. 


The average attendance in the Bible study 
groups at the Georgia School of Technology 
up to the Christmas holidays was ninety per 
cent of the total enrolment. 


The Association at the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity has organized a glee club and is con- 
ducting a lecture course. 


The Harvard Association held a successful 
social service conference on January 13. About 
fifteen settlement house workers and educa- 
tional directors were brought together with a 
number of volunteer student workers. The 
object of the conference was to promote a bet- 
ter understanding between the volunteer and 
professional workers. It is expected that sev- 
eral of these conferences will be held during 
the year. 


At Williams College forty-four students are 
giving 185 foreigners lessons in the English 
language. Two groups in mission study 
started January 17; one group will study 
Burma and the other Turkey. Since the be- 
ginning of the year fourteen entertainments 
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have been given under the auspices of the col- 
lege Association to over 1,500 people in the 
nearby towns and villages. 


On December 2ist the Christian Associa- 
tion at Columbia entertained the Chinese stu- 
dents of the University at a reception held in 
Chaplain Knox’s home. A large shipment of 
old clothes was sent to the Bowery Associa- 
tion at Christmas. Parties to sing in the 
wards of hospitals and in old-age homes are 
going out regularly every Friday afternoon. 
In Earl Hall, the Association building, a spe- 
cial information bureau has been established 
for men taking entrance examinations. A con- 
ference of students who have been engaged 
in boys’ work at Union Settlement was held 
during the third week in January. Mr. Gay- 
lord S. White addressed this gathering 


Fifteen delegates from the Kansas High 
Schools attended the Rochester Convention; 
all except two were principals or teachers of 
large institutions. 


At the Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College the average weekly attend- 
ance in Bible study is 325. The Association 
gave a banquet to the football team at the end 
of the season. 


At Berea College, Kentucky, on January the 
sth, the Christian societies of the college 
united in a great “Social;” this included the 
Young Women’s and Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. Many new students gathered with a 
large crowd of old students and listened to a 
most enjoyable program, including readings, 
speeches, glee club selections and band num- 
bers. Some time was spent singing college 
songs and practising college yells. The main 
object of this social is to enable new students 
to become acquainted 


Although all classes at Lawrenceville 
school have curriculum Bible study, there will 
be voluntary groups in ten of the houses this 
spring 


At Yale there is a Bible study group for 
Chinese students, and one for Japanese. The 
Chinese group has an average attendance of 
over fifteen, and the Japanese of about ten. 
One of the members of the Chinese group, 
Yun-Hsing Dsao, won the Ten Eyck prize by 
his excellent essay “America and the Far 
East.” Over twenty groups for mission study 
have been organized. In the Forestry School, 
a branch of the Association has been organized 
and already there are three Bible study 
groups. In the medical school, groups have 
been meeting for discussion of the various op- 
portunities and fields for service; about ninety 
per cent. of the junior class has attended 
these gatherings. These discussions put the 
medical men in touch with Association activi- 
ties in all their different phases. 





February 


A new preparatory school Association has 
been organized at Sanborn Seminary, Kings- 
ton, N. H.; it starts with a membership of 
forty. At New Hampshire State College, 
for the first time in the history of the institu- 
tion, the students were appealed to in a public 
mass meeting for funds for a distinctly re- 
ligious object; an appeal was made for sub- 
scriptions toward the Rochester Delegation 
Fund, and a sufficient sum was supplied to pro- 
vide for all expenses. 


The student Associations of Western 
Tennessee held their first Bible institute at the 
McTryeire Institute, McKenzie, December 3 to 
5; the institute was made up entirely of pre- 
paratory school men, these schools sending 
fourteen visiting delegates. Four new stu- 
dent Associations have been organized re- 
cently in Tennessee at Milligan College, King 
College, Grove School and Huntington 
School. 


During the present year, at the University of 
Toronto, mission study groups are being con- 
ducted in three different courses. The text 
books being used are Dr. Barton’s “Daybreak 
in Turkey,” Josiah Strong’s “Challenge of the 
City” and A. H. Smith’s “Uplift of China.” 
About sixty men are enrolled in these groups 
and the work is proving most satisfactory. As 
a result of them it is hoped to secure leaders 
who will next term be able to form groups of 
their own and thus extend the work through 
out the university. The great difficulty in con- 
nection with this work has always been that 
of securing leaders. 


At Baker University the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations joined 
in a “circus.” The members of the Young 
Women’s Association were in charge of the 
refreshment booths. It was largely attended 
and $170 was cleared above all expenses. A 
series of special meetings conducted by Dr. 
M. S. Rice, of Duluth, led to many decisions 
for the Christian Life 


At the University of Texas over 300 men are 
in weekly attendance in the Association Bible 
groups. 


The secretary of the Association at Colorado 
Agricultural College has recently published a 
collection of valuable social ideas; this is de- 
signed to help social committees to provide a 
varied program for the year’s work. 


At Boston University men from the different 
departments are becoming interested in com- 
munity service work. There are leading young 
people’s societies, men’s clubs, boys’ clubs and 
boys’ Bible groups. 


An evangelistic deputation from Des Moines 
College, Iowa, spent four days in a small town 
in the State, in December. There were twen- 
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ty-two decisions for the Christian life as a re- 
sult of their meetings. 


Just before Christmas the membership of the 
Association at Penn State College was 976. 


A Bible Study Institute was held at McGill 
University, January 7 to 9, with Professor 
Joseph L. Gilmour, of McMaster University, 
[oronto, aiding the students. Mr. Clayton $ 
Cooper, of the International Committee, was 
to have been present but was detained by ill- 
ness. Professor Gilmour proved himself an 
expert, and the result has been a great in- 
crease of interest in Bible study. 


At Syracuse University a membership cam- 
paign in December brought in 325 new mem- 
bers from the freshman class; about Ioo men 
in the upper classes are members of the Asso- 
ciation. There are three normal classes for 
leaders in Bible study. 


The Ann Arbor School of Religion will hold 
an important conference February 18 to 24. 
Some of the topics to be discussed are, “Re- 
ligious Agencies for Social Betterment,” “The 
Bible in Education,” “The Present Need of 
Religious Leadership,” “Is Conversion a Ra- 
tional Experience?” “The Place of Jesus 
Christ in a Man’s Life.” 


In many institutions valuable Bible study 
reference libraries are being purchased by As- 
sociations. A realization of the value of the 
normal groups is steadily increasing. At the 
University of Wooster, Ohio, the average at- 
tendance of the Bible groups is about seventy 
Chere are twelve groups, all but one being led 
by students. 


At the University of Alabama last year 
Bible study was made a special feature of the 
work. At present it seems as if this year will 
exceed the record of last 


At Peddie Institute, New Jersey, there are 
now nine Bible study groups; there are five 
Old Testament courses and four New Testa 
ment courses. Seven teachers and two stu- 
dents are leaders. These meet in two normal 
classes 


Recently an evangelistic campaign of a spe 
cial significance was carried on at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. On the last -even- 
ing an opportunity was given for those who 
had not counted themselves Christians, or who 
had not been making an earnest endeavor to 
live an out-and-out Christian life, to decide to 
take Christ as Saviour and Lord, and as best 
they knew, live the Christian life, cost what it 
may; and to make the decision known before 
their fellow students. Many of the leading 
students of the college responded by putting 
themselves on record as desiring to become 
followers of Christ. 


Definite plans have been made for the carry- 


ing on of a building campaign to raise funds 
for the purpose of erecting a new Association 
building at the University of Toronto. Mr. 
C. K. Calhoun and Mr. T. H. Billings are to 
be in Toronto, February 14 to 16, during 
which time a quick canvass will be conducted 
among the students of the University; com- 
mittees are organized in all the colleges and 
faculties throughout the University. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Ward, a campaign will 
be carried on from April 28 to 16, in which the 
three city Associations and the University As- 
sociation will unite in a campaign to raise 
$600,000 for new buildings for all the Associa- 
tions. After this a canvass will be carried on 
among the graduates and friends of the Uni- 
versity living outside the city. 


At the State Student Conference of Okla- 
homa, which met in Oklahoma City in De- 
cember, thirteen student Associations were 
represented ; four of these were organized this 
fall, and all felt the need of coming together 
for mutual assistance. A great deal of time 
was devoted to the discussion of methods of 
work. International Secretary Weatherford 
presided at the sessions except the one on 
student evangelistic deputation work, which 
was led by J. W. Pontius, State Student Secre- 
tary of lowa. The presentation of Boys’ 
Work, by Mr. F. A. Crosby, was particularly 
interesting. On Friday evening the business 
men of the city gave a banquet to the visitors, 
which was attended by many prominent men 
of the city and State. The women stu- 
dents of Epworth University entertained the 
delegates at a luncheon on Saturday. On 
Sunday afternoon, at an evangelistic meeting, 
out of an audience of about 1,400, seventy-five 
men made a definite stand for the Christian 
life. Of special helpfulness was the Quiet 
Hour, led in the morning by Mr. Pontius. 
The conference has greatly stimulated interest 
in student work. The delegates got a vision 
of service that promises to spell real accom- 
plishment during the months to come. Fol- 
lowing the conference, State Student Secre- 
tary Corbin and Mr. Weatherford made a ten 
days’ tour of the State, following up the work 
of the conference. 


Dartmouth this fall has been making a spe- 
cial feautre of evangelistic deputation work. 
On account of Dartmouth’s situation in a 
country district the work has been taken up 
among towns within a radius of forty miles of 
the college. In conjunction with a nearby 
country association committee quartettes and 
speakers have been sent out practically every 
Sunday. Two or three members of the quar- 
tette also speak. No less than eighteen towns 
of from 50 to 5,000 inhabitants have thus been 
reached. The meetings are for men and boys, 
and the campaign is in the interest of clean 
athletics, clean speech, and clean living. The 
attendance in these small Vermont and New 
Hampshire towns is anywhere from forty to 
300, according to the size of the town. The 
work is not only doing a large amount of good 
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in these rural communities, but is also a 
means of deepening the religious life of those 
participating, as well as making a good name 
for the college. 


At Colorado College the freshman class 
elected its own delegates for the Rochester 
Convention and raised its own fund to send 
them. A Bible study institute was held on 
January 8. H. E. Ewing and E. V. Painter are 
two Colorado College graduates who are sail- 
ing for the foreign field in January. A fare- 
well luncheon was given them at Rochester at 
which nineteen undergraduates and graduates 
were present. 


\t the Northwestern Medical School in Chi- 
cago 100 men attended a meeting addressed 
by District Attorney Sims on "The White 
Slave Trade.” In contrast to the darker pic- 
ture was presented “The White Life” of purity 
and manliness 


Harvey W. Anderson, University of Mis 
souri, 1907, has gone to the Association at St 


February 


Petersburg, Russia, as physical director. He 
sailed on January 8 Mr. Anderson is a 
student volunteer. He has been assistant in- 
structor in athletics at the University of Mis- 
souri, and professor and instructor of ath- 
letics at Wentworth Military Academy, Mis- 
souri, since graduation. 


Harry E. Ewing, who has been a traveling 
secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for the past year and a half, sailed for Buenos 
Aires on January 20. He will be associated 
with Charles D. Hurrey. 


In the government schools in the Philippine 
Island there are eighteen student volunteers on 
the teaching force. 


On December 1, Hugh H. Linn, Simpson 
College, lowa, 1905, and Northwestern Medi- 
cal School, sailed for Bidar, South India. 


Mary E. Vanderslice, a former student in 
the Chicago Froebel Association, sailed in tne 
early part of January for China. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS 


There are several important positions on the foreign field for which trained educa- 
tors are needed. A few of those which have been brought to the attention of the Candi- 
date Secretary of the Volunteer Movement are given below. Persons desiring further 
information should write to Dr. S. M. Zwemer, Candidate Secretary, 125 East 27th 


Street, New York City. 


1. A mechanical engineer to teach in India. 

2. Two graduates from the agricultural course for India. 

3. A specialist in biology, zoology and botany for India. 

4. A teacher of science for India. 

5. Principals of high schools for Turkey, Mexico, China, Burma, Porto Rico. 

6. A specialist in educational methods to superintend the work in a large province 
of China. 

7. A director for an important educational and industrial station in Africa. 


8. Women physicians for China, India, Korea and Persia. Some of these cases are 


pitifully urgent. 


g. Trained nurses for China, India, Arabia, Africa, Philippines, Porto Rico, Bolivia. 
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Student Volunteer Band Record Book 




















Loose Leaf Arrangement. 


Permits Alphabetical arrangement of present and past 
members. Adapted to meet the needs of Student 
Volunteer Bands in all classes of institutions. 


No Band can afford to be without one of these books. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION TO 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 125 East 27th Street, New York City 








THE REPORT OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER 
CONVENTION AT ROCHESTER 


NOW IN PREPARATION 


Substantially Bound in Cloth. Octavo. Over 600 Pages 
This report, which will be published at the earliest possible date, will contain a verbatim record of all 
the great addresses given before the Convention, including the following: 

John BR. Mott: ‘The Spiritual Conditions in the | Bishop E. R. Hendrix: ‘‘The Missionary Spirit 
Universities and Colleges Requisite for Meeting the and Consecration Which Should Characterize the 
Leadership of the Home Church.”’ 

Robert E. Speer: ‘The Abounding Sufliciency 
of Jesus Christ to Meet the Needs of all Men.” 
“The Spiritual Obligation of the United States 
and Canada to [atin America.” 

Bishop Arthur 8. Lloyd: ‘The Undiscovered 
and Unrealized Possibilities of Intercession.” 

Bishop William F. McDowell: “The Highly 
Multiplying Possibilities of Obedience to God.” 


Present Missionary Demand.”’ 

Dean Edward I. Bosworth: “The Discovery 

of God.” 

Dr. Arthur J. Brown: ‘‘The Changing Condi 
tions in the Orient.”’ 

| 

} 

| 


Ambassador James Bryce: ‘‘The Obligations of 
Christian Nations.” 


George Sherwood Eddy: “Is Our Christianity 
Worth Propagating?” “The Spiritual Crisis in Dr. Julius C. Richter: ‘The Decisive Hour in 
the Indian Empire.” ~ the History of Protestant Missions.’ 


Bishop Joseph C. Hartzell: ‘Africa,—God's Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer: “The Coming Struggle 
Greatest Challenge to the Church.”’ in Western Asia.’ 


Also addresses by Dr. F. P. Magesrt, Dr. John P. Jones, Alfred E. Marling, Dr. J. Rougies 

Adam, Principal T. R. O’Meara Kempthorne, Robert P. Wilder, Arthur Rugh, H. Ros- 

well Bates, G. 8. Phelps, C. T. Wang, D. Willard Lyon, Mrs. G. Sherwood Eddy, Mrs. Benjamin 

Ww. baree, George Heber Jones and many other prominent leaders in the work at bome and abroad 
Advance orders $1.00 per copy— -Regular price will be $1.60 

To the STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 125 East 27th Street, New York City: 


I hereby subscribe for . .copies of the above report at $1.00 each, and agree to remit for same, 
with addresses to which the books are to be mailed, when notified that the Report is ready for distribution 
NAME 
STRERT 


City 


STATE OR PROVINCE 




















VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 


What is The Young Women’s Christian Association? 
This question is answered in a 24-page leaflet suitable for enclosing singly in a letter or 
distributing in new communities. 








No charge. 
The Report of the National Board to the Second Biennial Convention. 
Reports of the organization of the National Board, the work of all its departments and 
committees, as presented to the delegates at St. Paul. These reports of work done 
previous to the convention are not printed in the convention report 

Price, 20 cents. 
The Report of the Second Biennial Convention held at St. Paul, Minn., April 

22-26, 1909. 

This includes the addresses delivered, the business transacted at the convention and the 
statistical reports and general Association directory for 1909. Price, 40 cents. 
The two above publications are uniform in size for binding, and may be obtained for 
60 cents if ordered together. 

The Association Monthly. 

The official organ of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United States 
of America, published every month of the year. A 48-page magazine with the follow- 
ing departments: General, City Associations, Student Associations, Foreign Depart- 
ment, Editorial Department. Single subscriptions, $1. Special rates for clubs. 
Historical Outline of The Young Women’s Christian Association Movement in 

America. 

A convenient reference manual of Association history. Indispensable to any Associa- 
tion worker. Price, 25 cents. 


Studies in the Gospel According to St. Mark. Bible Studies in the Book of 


Acts. 
By H. W. OtpHam. These two sets of studies, prepared for British students, have 
been secured for American use by the National Board. Price, 40 cents each. 


The Parables of Jesus. 
By Expert Russett, Professor in Earlham College. Ten lessons arranged for daily 
study. Price, 20 cents. 


Studies in the Life of Christ in Art. 
By Marie Loutse Stack, Physical Director, Toledo Association. Adapted to girls’ 
classes. Students’ outline, 10 cents; Teachers’ outline, 25 cents 


Suggested Policy for a Department of Hygiene and Physical Education in City 
Associations. 
By Dr. ANNA L. Brown Price 5 cents 





Complete price lists sent on request. Order the above from the 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America 


125 E. Twenty-seventh Street - - - - New York City 
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Important Mission Study Text Books 








Daybreak in Turkey. By James L. Barton, D.D. Paper, 50 cents. 
Special edition for students, with additional chapter bringing the facts down to the present time. A 
pus Say textbook and altogether the best volume on the missionary problems of to-day in the Turkish 
mpire. 


Islam: A Challenge to Faith. (Revised 1909) 
By Samuel M. Zwemer, M.A., D.D., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


The author is one of the leading authorities on Mohammedanism. The treatment of this, his latest 
volume on the subject, is descriptive and historical. It is most interestingly written, and the maps, charts 
and tables are of great value 


The Unfinished Task: Studies in the Problem of World-Wide 
Evangelization. 


By James L. Barton, D.D. 12mo; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


An introductory study of the present problem of evangelizing the world, written by one of the leading 
missionary experts in North America. The meaning of the problem, the territory to be occupied and the 
difficulties to be overcome are stated in a clear and masterly way, and grounds are given for confidently ex- 
pecting success in the enterprise. 


The Foreign Missionary: An Incarnation of a World Movement 
By A. J. Brown, D.D. Limp-cloth, 68 cents. 


Out of a long and intimate experience, the author deals with such questions as these: Who is the Mis- 
sionary? What are his motives, aims and methods? What are his difficulties and what the results of his 
work? How are the Mission Boards conducted? The volume is full of information on which one interested 
in the missionary problem, and certainly no Volunteer, should fail to study. 


The Apologetic of Modern Missions. 
By J. Lovell Murray. Paper, 15 cents. 


An outline course investigating the mae common criticisms of foreign missions, their agents, methods 
and results. The objections are tairly stated, and abundaat references are indicated both pro and conira, 
the student being left to draw his own conclusions. 


Evangelization of the World in This Generation. 
By John R. Mott, M.A., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, decorated, gilt top, $1.00 


India and Christian Opportunity. (Revised 1908) 
By Harlan P. Beach, M.A., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


Japan and Its Regeneration. (Revised 1908) 
By Rev. Otis Cary, D.D. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


The Work of the Medical Missionary. (Outline Studies) 
By Martin R. Edwards, M.D. 10 cents. 


A new course for medica! students, nurses and those intending to study medicine. 


A complete list of mission study books recommended will be found in 
the Mission Study Prospectus for 1909-10. Sent Free on Application. 


Mission Study Pamphlets | 


The Organization of Mission Study Among Students. By J. Lovell Murray. 5 cents. 
The Missionary Department. (Revised Edition.) By John R. Mott. 5 cents. 

Is Mission Study Worth While? By J. Lovell Murray. 3 cents. 

What is Involved in Mission Study? By James L. Barton. 5 cents. 

Hints on Mission Study Class Methods. By Dorothea Day. 3 cents. 

General Suggestions for Leaders of Mission Study Classes. By T. H.P. Sailer. 5 cts. 
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BE STILL 


AND SPEND A FEW MOMENTS 
WITH ONE OF THESE BOOKS BY 


S. D. GORDON 


QUIET TALKS 
ON PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
ON POWER 
ON PRAYER 
ON SERVICE 
ABOUT JESUS 
WITH WORLD WINNERS 
ON HOME IDEALS 


Any One - - $ .75 
*Any Three - 


2.00 


*The Seven 4.75 


*To one address 
ORDER AT ONCE 


Young Men’s Christian Association Press 
124 East 28th Street, New York 





ROCHESTER 
CONVENTION NUMBER 
OF 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
(January) 


Containing some of the leading addresses delivered 


before the Convention. Interestingly illustrated. 


10 cents per copy. 


BOUND VOLUMES 
Every Association, Every College, Library, 


Every Student Volunteer, Every New and 
Old Subscriber 


Should keep a file of 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
in permanent binding 
VOLUME XXXI (October ‘08 to June '09) neatly 
bound in cloth, now ready. A limited number of 
preceding volumes on hand. 
Price, each, 75 cents, postpaid. 
Address 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 125 East 27th St., New York 














Linen Lined Envelopes 


Size, 9 x 12 inches 
Open at side 
Deep flap 
Heavy stock, very durable 
Specially designed for Traveling Sec- 
retaries, office records and filing 
systems, desk use, etc. 
We have ordered a stock of these evelopes, and 
can supply them at the following rates, postpaid: 
$1.00 per dozen; 50 for $450; $8.00 per hundred 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 
125 East 27th Street, New York City 











SAVE MONEY 


THE BEST ‘<2%&x" INSURANCE 


A large number of Y. M. C. A. 
aud Mission Board Secretaries 
carry our policies with me. 


For full particulars address 
Harvey D. Blakeslee, Secs! Aern' 444 Bway, N.Y. 


OERS’ BOOKS for 
EVOTED MEN 

















By WILFRED THOMASON GRENFELL 


LABRADOR - - - - = $2.25 
A MAN'S FAITH - = = 50 
HARVEST OF THE SEA -_ 1.00 
ADRIFT ON AN ICE PAN - 75 
OFF THE ROCKS - - 1.00 


By HOWARD AGNEW JOHNSTON 


VICTORIOUS MANHOOD - 75 
SCIENTIFIC FAITH - - - 50 


BIBLE CRITICISM AND THE 
AVERAGE MAN - - - 


FAMINE AND THE BREAD 


1.00 
1.00 








Y. M. C. A. PRESS, 124 E. 28th St., NEW YORK 








The Newton Theological Institution 


(FOUNDED 1825) 








Eight miles from the Boston (Mass.) State House, situated in superb 

grounds of 52 acres belonging to the institution. 

Beautiful Chat Ages ole Library, ig a omy Library Building 
utifu a No an g 

and Resieaheuts for Laboratory Work. 


Courses leading to B. D. degree, and special provision for post- 
graduate students. 

More than one hundred Newton men have served as foreign mission- 
aries. Special courses are offered on missionary history and methods. 

The proximity of the seminary to Boston and Cambridge makes it 
easy for students to attend lectures by eminent specialists and the 
Lowell Institute courses. 

There are many opportunities for engaging in missionary and philan- 
thropic work by which students acquire clinical experience and contrib- 
ute to their self-support. 


. 








ADDRESS 
GEORGE E. HORR, President :: Newton Centre, Mass. 
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THE BIBLE TEACHERS 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


NEW YORK CITY 
WILBERT WEBSTER WHITE, PRESIDENT 


Unequaled Training for Christian Workers 


The Chief Characteristic of This School is the 
emphasis placed upon fresh, first hand, direct, 
intensive study of the English Bible. This school 
aims in this Department to meet the needs of every 
Christian Worker. 


The’ other Departments of Church History, Ethnic 
Religions and Missions; Christian Theology and Apologetics; 
Practical Theology and Christian Activity also present 
courses specially designed to fit workers for the various fields 
of Christian Activity. 

The School is Interd inational and has the approval 
of leading Christian Workers throughout the World. 

Learn more about the School from the catalogue which 
will be sent upon‘request. Address the President. 











Building owned and occupied by 


Bible Teachers Training School 541 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

















HARTFORD Dis ee Sars ets eee 
THEOLOGICAL 


Gente eet bl fg nd reiden. Opens SEMINARY 
Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS 











CHELSEA Square Che General Theological Seminary New Yorn City 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1617 UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION » la THE phir EPISCOPAL CiURCH) 

@The next Academic Year will begin ember 21. 1910. The regular co ers three years. Advanced work 
is oe to yy te ih Theologica! Seminaries of the “Church. w students desiring to pursue a 
special course are a itt 

@The curriculum includes Elocution and Music. and the endeavor ts pa to bring students in touch with Iinstitu- 
tlonal and other philanthropic work as exemplified in New York City. 

FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, EXPENSES, ROOMS, ETC., APPLY TO 
THE DEAN, 1 CHe.sea Savane New Yorn City 








TH ex onanax Glue RUDOLPH LENZ 


Successor to GEORGE HUGHES @ CoO. 
Large and attractive campus. Ten buildings. 


Eleven professors and instructors. Curriculum 
designed fos cstiegs poe Deges of B.D. PRINTER 


in course. Electives in University of lvania. 
Schol “ students of merit. Teton, and 


room rept School year begins September 28. 
Address cae: to 62 65 BIBLE HousE 


MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., Pres. NEW YORK CITY 


Chester, Pennsylvania 

















An_ Interdenominational 
World Tour of Missions 


To visit the principal mission fields of the world and get first hand informa- 
tion of conditions, needs and opportunities. One year required for the trip. 
To start January, 1911. Has the endorsement of missionaries and Board 
Secretaries in all parts of the world. The organizer himself a lay missionary 
with the experience of over three years in Japan and China and a completed 
tour of the world. If interested send stamp for prospectus today. This ad- 
vertisement will not appear again. Lose no time. Promptness is important. 


A limited number of appointments will be accepted for a lecture on Japan, China and 
Korea, entitled “Tokens from a Pig-Skin Trunk,” and illustrated with curios gathered in 
travels in those countries. Other addresses and informal conferences with Mission Bands 
can be arranged on reasonable terms. 


JOHN HAY KUHNS 
1614 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 2433 Franklin Street, Omaha, Nebraska 




















